60                            THE NATARAJA

a new type of image representing Siva as Nataraja,
or the Lord of the Dance of Destruction, a wonderful
conception now generally recognised as one of India's
greatest contributions to the world's art.

The date of the earliest known stone sculptures
of this type, somewhere about the sixth century A.D.,
gives no idea as to when the Nataraja image was first
conceived. The stone image may have been derived
from wooden prototypes of much earlier date. And
long before wooden or other icons were made the
mental images may have been symbolised in the
sacred dance of Vedic ritual.

Nor does the geographical distribution of Nataraja
worship prove that it originated in Southern India.
Dancing has been a part of religious ritual all the
world over. I myself once saw a living embodiment
of the Nataraja on a lonely Himalayan hill-top. A
local Raja, who after taking off his everyday dress and
putting on a clean white tunic, apparently made for
the occasion, ended his evening puja by dancing the
symbolic dance in face of the setting sun. So it is
quite possible that the Saivas, who were the staunchest
exponents of the ideals of the Vedic ashramas of the
north, carried into Southern India the sacred dance of
Vedic ritual, together with their impressions of Siva's
mystic Himalayan shrine, and embodied it in the
image of the Nataraja.

But there is, perhaps, a particular reason why,
of the three dynamic symbols which Vedic philosophy
gave to Indian art, that of the Nataraja became
specially consecrated to the art of the south, while
the other two were more distinctive of northern art.
The Brahman in Southern India found himself